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A3STRACT 

Judgments about competence are always , relative, 
tentative', aii^ ^ituati'Dn-specif ic. An ,ef f ec-tiv'e competencybased 

gram for ppfeparation of vschpol administrators ^must base ju^igments 
^.bout compet4n<:y^ development on the same source^s that will judge . 
bn-therjob administra^ti^ competency. , The four 'most common 
instructional i^l^ientat ions' to administrator preparatiTon — trgiditional, 
aQademic, phenom^^Iogical,^ and perf ormance-basiBd--share an implicit, 
assumption that com|)etence can be judged 4)y limited criteria and . ) 
audiences. Regardless of philosophical orientation, the most common* . 
judge of adrtijnistratpr preparation is a single ^rofessot. This, 
audience has little or no importance in judging* the competence of the 
practitioner. Most existing programs that have bef^n* labeled 
performance-based, education (PBE) or competency-based^ educatidn (CBE) 
are examples of PBS. CBE may.be best definfed as a Way of thinking 
about program planning. PBE- is, by contrast, an instructional 
approach. To realize the •pr9mise of CBE* demands the use of assessment 
Criteria that involve judgments by mui-ti^le audiences." ^(Author/JG) • 
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ADMINISTRATOR PREPARATION PROGRAMS: PROBLEMS IN EVALUATING -.GOMPETENGi: 

Edgar A. Keliey y • » • • 

A person is Judged to be competent when he is able to adequately perform 
. at the criterion levels which are identified and specified within the role he ' 
'fills. Competently, like beauty, is Judged by the vf ewer . The primary 'issue 
in providing / definition of competence, therefore, is determining the referent 
£?rQups~the viewers or audiences— -involved in Judging whether or not an individual 
' ig competent. ^ ^ 

Judgements about corapetehce are always relative j tentative , .and situa^slon- 
specific. /teTindrvidual's. competence is Judged by efomparison of his perfbrmaijce 
wiDh the performance of other individuals in the same or similar settthgs as well 
as by comparison of his performance to stated or 'specified ideal s.^dards of 
performance. Judgement^About an indiviiiual's competence are always terytative 
' —there is no guarantee that a perdor^ Judged competent at one/point in time or 
wfthin one setting will also bex^udged competent at a ^iffeiring point in time or 



In a different setting. Thus, Judgements about competence are also aituation- 

. . « \ / . < ' 



specific 
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Criteria for competence caft be determined only by the identification 
and invc.ivement of the ref erenl/ groups , or audienofesi Which are actually and 
•u:.tiinately involved in Aeterntining whether or n0t the individual is competent. 
Ana th'erein lies the rub. An most academic programs for the preparation of 
school administrators, Judgememts about comi^tjifnce are^made primarily or 
solely by university prOfessoi-s involved in/the delivery of instruction. In 



Edgaf Ao Kellei/is As/ociate yl^ro^ssor , Secondary Education and Educa- 
tional ASministratilbn, Uni/Versit/ o/yNebraska-Lincoln. This paper was pre- 
pared for deUvery/at the^ Rati^^af>nf ference 6f Professors of Educational 
Administration, August :y7-22, 1^,/Bozeman, Montana. > ^ 
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the wtirk settings faced by most school administrators, uhiversity professojrs are 

ot a signifj^xsant audieijce involved making Judgements aboui administrative 
competei^e. , ^ 

\ y ' ■ ' ■ 

" • To both develop and deliver ah effective competency -based jprogram Tor 

• * ■ 

the preparation of schbpl administrators, it is essential that Judgements about 
competency development be l)ased on the same source^^ which will, in all probabil- 
ity., be medcing Judgements about administrative competency in on-the-job settings 
This requires, at a minimum, that the major audiences involved in Judging ad- 
ministrative competency bA identified^ ai^ that procedures for tJiJ^^^lection 
. - ' ' — ^hesfe ^-'"-^ ^-^-^-^-^^ 



juid iyie of data from thesfe audiences b^deyeloped. 

A variety of audiences will be involved^in making Judgements about the 

competence of the- school administrator. These audiences include, but are npt 

lijnited'to, the Tollowing referent groups: 

— Self o The administrator's competence will* be- closely related 
to his own perceptions of whether or pot he is competent. 

— SuToraordinates r The perceptions held by those individuals 
or groups which liold formal or informfil role power oyer^the 
administrator will have a major impact upon the determination 
of whether or not the administrator is perceived as being 
•competent. ' * ^ 

— Subordinates > ' The perceptions held by those who aire supir-^^ 
vised-by the school administrator^ in their roles as employees 
of the| organization will have a major iiroact in determining 
whethel* or not the administrator is competent and effective. 

— Clienlrs * For schools, the clients are pupils. Pupil per- 
tfeptiibns r^arding the effectiveness or competence of the 
administrator are of importance in the long-range determina- 

..^tion of administrative competence. . 

— Patrons * The patents and community members, in their inter- 
, ' . actibns with and reactions to the administrator, are a source 
• of Judgements about the competency of the school administnai- 
' tor. 
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T -Colleftgues . The -individual's role peers, those in. siniilar 
po;aitions and having periodic contact with the administrator, 
are a source of Judgement about the corapetenpe of the school 
administrator, 

—Experts. ' Thg positions- t^ken by" professional groups, normative 
standards f<^r behavior as established by law or custom, and ^ 
individuals with either ascribed or eanjed status as experts 
in school administration remain major sources- of evidence re- 
garding the competence of the school administrator..' [It is 
as a member of this audience that the professor of school 

' administration most commonly has .a role in making Judgements, 
about the competence of the school administrator.] 



Both the problems and thTpi'omise of competentjjF^based education (CBE) 
are closely related to the fa'at that ccanpetence is not a product of what the 
individ]cial kicJ**^ does, or feels; instead, competence is ascribed whej/what 
aperson knows, does, or feels is .evaluated as being positive in its relicts 
by the audiences actually engaged in Judging competence within a specific 

« ■ * ' ■ • ' « 

^setting. In addition, competence in any meaningful sense can be ascribed 
only when there is "an accumulation of evidence , over time," that an individulal 
is able to apply, knowledge and perform certain functions or skills in ways 
wt/ich are, more often thafo not, perceived positively by both the individual . 
)4nd liis audierices." " . 

At the -present time, a tidal wave of enthusiasm has been witnessed 
n the development of competency-based education ( CBE) and performance- 
based education (PBE)„ A problem of ' Xfinition has haunted thi<^ movement. 
Many advocates of reform in preparation^programa for professional educators 
use CBE and PBE as interdhangeable terms. ^ Others have suggested, however, 

lEdgar A,.Kelley, R. Stephen Tegarden, J. Lloyd Trvmp and Robert L. 
Larson, "Planning Preparation Programs,"- Chapter 2 in Continuing the 
Search: PreaeEVice and Inaervice Education (Reston, Virginia: • National 
Associationrof^econdary School Principals, 1975), 11. 

• ^W, Robert Houston, "Ccmipetency Based Educa^tion," in Exploring 
Competency Based Education , edo W. Robert Houston (Beijkelef: McCutchan 
Publishirfg Company, 197^), 3-15 «. 



that a defln\Lte distinction should be made between FfiE and CBE. Examination 
of those pr^V^s which have bieen labeled, on a 8elf«»nominating basis, as PBE 
or/CBE projsrams jBtiggests that the terms are being used on an interchangeable 
b^sis* The x>osltion Which is taken here is that, on a cpnceptual^basis, a 
dis.tinctj,oii should be made betweien PBE' and CBE. 

' ■ V ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Philosophical Orientations to Administrator Preparation 

■ * ' • 

Probably ^the^vparampunt issue in\the development of systematic attention 

•^■^ i ^' - ' - ■ - ' 

to probletas of assessment and research , for administrator prej)arationjprograms 

is "the -need for cleiar conceptuaij. definitions^ of differing philosophical orienta- 

tions present in the. planning of preparation programs o Four instructional 

approaches can be delineated: il) classical or traditional, (2) academic, 

(3) phenomenological^ and {h) performance-basedo rU.stin,ctions between these 

approaches can be identified by determining the kind^ of evidence which is 

used to predict the success of administrators trained in the program. 



The classical or traditional admizfistrator preparation progra^ is based , 
on prediction of administrative success as a function of knowledge to be 
gained by the prospectivj admfn^strator regarding administrative practice^a 
While observation, simulation, or o'^her instructional procedures may be used 
in the classical preparation program, the nature and quality of these exper- 

iences is so eclectic and individualllftic that administration becomes an 

, • "> . * ' 

idiosyncratic set of behaviors and little basis exists for ascribing subse** 

V • ' . ■ * • 

quent 'administrative behaviors to characteristics of a preparation program. 



•^Edgar Ao Kelley, Three Views of Competency-Based Teacher Educat^drrt- 
III : The University of Mebraska (Bloomington , Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa 
Educatipnal Foundation, 197'*). Also See CTass Gentry, et. al., "For Want ' 
of an Assessment System, CBTE Programs are Lost/' PBTE ^ 3 (September, 197'*)» 
(Multi-State Consort im on Perfortnance-Based Teacher Education), 1-2 0 



♦ The academic administrator preparation program is similar to \he oia8s;C- 
eel administrator preparation pfogramo Both types of programs are based ofi^ the 
assumption that cognitive knowle<yie is the best predictor of future suc9^ss as 
a practicing school administrator a ylhe difference is in the nat\xre of the know 
ledge to be learnedot The academic or\pntation is based on the belief that know 
ledge of the broad field of prof es8ioha\ education and, perhaps, /related disci- 
plines is the prime requisite of effectivV administrator prep^rationo Again, 

aa is true in ttfe'^lfeiSBldal-' orientation, thV results arie idiosyncratic ; the , 

■ A / , ^ 

predictability of specific types of learning \equired as^/i-elated to future ^ 

administrative success is not sought. ^\ / ^ ^ ♦ 

V V / ^ 

The phenomenological approach i:a based on\h/ pr^ynise that idiosyncratic 

V ' ^ ^ ' 

behaviors are most desired since each in^vidual li^in a process of self-/ 
actualisiation where the act' of admiriia^ationv^ill bk so laniqtie to the in^i- 
vi4ua1 that no. common administrative chara^«rl sties chn or should be defined. 
Supporters of this position .can defend ^hei^r pWtion reference to the 

generally fruitless search for standard predicWrs of- administrative ef f ective- 

■ K / 
ness or ccmpetenceo When programs or instruction are based on the phenomeno- 
logical approach, considerable emphasis is placed on personad self-exploration 
and'pn exploratory activities with others. Success is "feeling good*^ and 
nelplng others to "feel goodV' ] 

'PBE approaches to administrator preparation are based upon the speci- 
flcatinn of skills or behaviors whi'ch must be demonstrated by the learner. 
Ah assumption in each PBE program is that the skills which are specified are 
also essential to administratiye effectiveness ^ The basis for the selectifl 
of specified skills to be included in PBE programs has, however, varied 
widely. TKf commonality of standards from program, to program is limitej^o 
general agreement that certain skills should be demohstrated; there is no 



_ agreement, which would permit the comparison of. one program to another, regarding 

* ■ * * 

what those specific skills should be^^ In fact, as Schmieder noted about teacher 



education programs, the lack of ccnmonality regarding specific skills is so great >. 
t^mt one progri^ may seek a behkvior which is directly contradictory to that which 
id /required in^candther program . * 

Initiators and advocates of PBE approaches for administrator preparation 
have criticized preparation programs based on classiccLL, academic, and phenomeno-^ 
logi^'cfld orientations charging that these programs are dependent on professionauL ' * 
Judgements and msstniptions rega^ding^-the essential 'characteristics required for 



competence as a ifchool adfainis tratoro . Unfdrtuhately , at least at the present 
tl^,s the same charge lffay^«r l^eled at the PBE efforts a The task of improving 
administrator preparation programs will TjiS jttore profitably approached when there, 
is a shared awareness, regardless of p^Iosophical orientation, that little is 
to be gained *by unexamined beliefs which ate supported almost exclusively b^ 
mystical, romantic, and religious feJr^wGr^^Iht^Ski^tryY provided by existing 
research about administrator preparation progrms and aflmihistrative effective- ' 
ness means that none of us can afford to call the k^t^e bla6k« ' 

All four of the philosophical orientations which have been described 

.- ^ ..at.. _ ■ 

— classicaQ. or 'traditloned, 'academic, phenomenological, and PBE— are process- 
oriented' , io e, , their focal concern is upon learner demonstration, in a 
preparation program ,^ of attainment of required knowledge, dkillji,V^ behaviors. 
Each orientation is closely linked with certain preferred behaviors wh^h are 
to be*shown in^the planning and delivery of instruction within a preparation 
program. Conceptually, CBE is not incompatible with any of these instructional 
-approaches f A CBIB orientation, however, is concerned with product outcomes 
—with results ^or consequfences attained by the leamier in his actual applica- 



tjiofr^ of the knowledge, skills, or behaviors leamedo , * 

Prom a CBE theoretical framework, .the appropriateness of any iiistructiopal 
approach to administrator preparation can only be assessed by the detemination 
of its value in enabling the learner to become competent with competence -being 
Judged, over time, by the actual audiences the learner is engaged with in his 
post-program rol^s as a practitioner o 

Problems in Evaluating Competence 

/' . . . • 

JJ^e more complex, and pluralistic a phenomenon is, and the greateV,the 

variety of alternatives which are suggested or operant, the more* likely it la 
tbat discussion aboift the "phenomenon will focus upon the geometric identifica- 
tion of issues which canriot. In the view of one or more' observers , be overlooked. 
The complexity of issues related to the assessment of learner growth or program 
effectiveness has the effect if stimulating the Identification of an ever- 
increasing number of issues and items^ which cmnot be overlooked. Unless 
critical dimensions, common to a variety of conflicting j)hilosophical orienta- ^ 
tions concerning administration preparation, can be disc6veredj any efforts at 
Improvement of administrator prep^ation programs and admlnlBtrative effective- 
..f»3S will probably be abortive o_ 
y The Current Scene o Efforts to link particular philosophical orientations 
the dev'elopment of administrator competence have, withbut notable exception, 
failed: 



Alien A* Schmieder, Competency-Based Education */ The State of the 
Scene (Washington, Do Co! American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 19^^5), UO 



8' ^ 



1. The effectiveness of tjie manage;r cannot be predicted by 
: ^ the number of degr^ees he holds i the grades ^he receives 
in school or the formal management educatiqn programs ^ 
• he attends a ^ 

^2.^ Academic achievement is not a^valid yardstick -by which to 
measure leadership potential, . - 
• • . - . ' , • ■ * 

3a Leaders must acquire through their own^expejrience land 
reflection vital knowledge and* skills o \ 

» ' . ■• ■ ■ 

•♦o We do not have adequate evidence to Justify, particxxlarly 
with reference to performance criteria, typical existing 
state certif^ation requirements, laniversity division 
standards, or preparatory programs in educational adminls^ 
tration. 

5^ There 4^ no positive relationship between formal prepara- 
tion And. success in professional leadership. . ^''the less / 
extensive the formal preparation of principals , the greater / 
was their staff leadershipo"^ / 

To the extent that specific criteria related tV what the administrator must /' 

know, feel, or do cain be identiried, training program^ could be designed and 

Implemented which would permit the preparation of administrators at predioyc- 

able levels of competence^ The existing state of knowledge ^about effecti^ve 

predictors of administrative competence is so weeUc or non-existent that CBE 

approaches will remain, for the Immediate Outline, more dream than reali?cy<> 

Unless and until a knowledge base can be obtained and strengthened which will 

permit the predictable linkage of instructional , processes with the development^ 

of cQmpetejj^ce, little can be gained from debate over the "best" Instructional 

J- 

methodology to use in planning or delivering administrator preparation programs. 



-^Donald P. Mitchell, Leadership in Public Education Study (Washington: 
Academy for Educational Development, Inc^, 1972), 32o ; . , • 
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The'Teeio At the present time, data which would provide a solid base 



V 



for linking standards for learner performance while in i preparation program 
to subsequent competence as demonstrated on-the*-^b^ are non-existent or in- 
adequate o The mo^t pressing need is for Ijhe development of careful assess- 
meihe^procedures whi|^ wouldjpermit the linkage of process and product. Such 
efforts might begin with a model for program planning similar to that which 
is illustrated in Plg\ire 1 and described in subsequent paragraphs. 

f 
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Process 



Pigxire 1. A Model for Program Planning 



The four components of the' model may be described and defined' inyt^he 



following manner: (l) a goal is a broad, abstrap,t^ general and no^-specific 
♦statement of a desired end to b«K attained by learners involved i.^ the. program; 
(g) goals are converted. into criteria for program evaluation/ through the 
Specification of outcomes which are being sought, on a lon^range basis, tdr 
groups of learners which have completed a preparation ]pt4>gram; (3) procg^s 
* refers to any tftetli^dologyt pattern of organi?i&tion,''^et of materials/ pltoned 
learning experience, course or unit of a course the u^JWClzatibn of re- 
sources—ataff,, time, space, money—selected and implwrented i/ the preparation" 
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program in the expectation that 4t will helii tty traarslate a goal into learning 
oi^tctoes which facilitate the attainpjsnt^ ot criteria-rS eltcte d for program (or ^ 

learner J evailuatlon; and (I*), the characteristic of legitimacy is dependent 

^ ■ • / 

upon a cbtoponent or the interaction between components possessing charac1peristicj3 

which are viewed — in a legal, moral, oxj professional sense — as being positive 

«and acceptable 0 

K 



AssumptlM^ for Us^e in Judging Compylbence 



Much of the recent effiprt 
administrator preparation progn 



ected toward the reform and improvement of 
focused upon the Improvement of • 



has 



instruction — a process element/-^in training- programs o In some instances, ad- 
vocates of particular philosophical orientations have either implied or even 
explicitly stated that a p/rticular mode of clelivery is essential for effective 
preparatiQin of admini.stra*orso As_an illustration, much of the discussion of 



PBE and CBE has focused^ upon debate regarding the methodological approaches 
commonly associated ylth programTa^ claimiifg -"to be organized on PBE or CBE prittci- - 

r 

pleff. The heat whirch is often generated by such discussions has caused some' 
individuals to fcnrget that there are lio spokesmen seriously arguing that plans 
shoultJ^be mad^fljj^ the training of incompetent "administrators. 



Oper^iting from a universal premise that administrators sho 



ua:Ae 



cjompetent , 




the fc^lawing assumptions are postulated as beihg of possible valutf'for usf ,by 
progranr planners in the development of procedures for the training or/ asseesmen' 
inistrator competence- ^ ^ 



'Menjbranduro to members of the University Council (for Edufeatiohal Ad- 
ministration Cei»tification Commission summarizing meeting of «nme X-5i' 
Columbus, Ohio, 1971 o Mimeographed* * ( 

/^Neal Gross, Staff Leadershjg in Public Schools 
Wiley & Sons, 1965)t 61-8^ 

11 





" . ■ * . 

1. . Judgements about competence ^are always relative' to the standards 

of the specific setting -emd to the standardsVficcepi'ed cur;d jtsect 
by the audiences, inyblved in the Judgement oi* *competeii^eo 

2. The more diverse the soiirces of data used f5r,|naking Judgements 
about competehce,; the gfeater the reliebiiity of th^e Judgement. 

3« Competence in the ^Application of specific knawledge or the use 
of specific skiJ^^cS^an be'' ascribed as a characdterlstic of an ' 
individufiLl only wtfen multiple examples of Itpplicatioii^ and use . 
gan be considered, io eo , "replication of perforraanct^ at levels- 
p%?rceived to be successful is an Essential criterion fpr the 
definition of .competency « "^^^ * * 
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Existing programs which have'Tjeen labelifed as being PBE. pi(JCBE programs 
are, with fei^ except i^s, espies of PBE, io^e., the emphasis in these programs 
hag.^been on the behavioral specification of ^ognitive, affective, an'd pc^forjnance 
criteria which are to be met by the leamer/in his completion of the preparation- 

programo Almost exclusively, assessment and evaluation of learner performance 

* f ' ' 

is made by a single *audience-~the proi^jessjbr charged with supervising the student^ s 

work. Most of the program obJecy.ye8 r^uired have been adopted by the Jfc^of • 
planning approaches based on "a mixtur^^^f evidence and intuitiv^^jv^J^^^ « * 

Assessment data ate lacking .which would permit the matcliing of the^ objectives 
for learner performance to. the -^subsequent presence or absence of "competence" . % 
in the practitioner c ' . ^ ^ 

CBE may be best;defijied as b^ing a • way of thinking .about program planning. 

PBE is, by contra8£, aniinstruc?bional approach.' Other Instructional approaches 

/... ' & « * ' 

are, in the abafence-of 4tvidence to the contrary., as theoretically capable of 



\ ^^Kelleyl ^P^rden, Trump, an^ Larson, o£. cU . , 12 o * V, ^^^"^-^ 

11 * 

Ned .A. Pianfiers, "The Changing /Base of Performance-Based Teaching," 
^Phi Delta Kappan . LV (Jantftty, 197^), 312:;,315^ 
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bpr^g comi)eteney'!f-ba;sed as is the use of PBE approaches. ^CBE,% regardless of the 
iiastructional format nsedi has the following characteristics^ . V 



■\.' 

■A 



,1» Conipfetence are*fits — knowledge, skills, fimetions, behaviors^ atti- 
\ : tudesi — are identified and criteria are specified. 



^ig^^./. Multiple examples of performance are' req\iired before cOTipetence 
' • is Judged to be present for the indiyidlmr leeurner . 



*• 3. The Judgement as to whether or not the individutEil is competent 

is made by the involvement of multiple audiences and includes 



that audience of^those audiences to which the required competence 
is "direct edo [For example, if the learner is reqixired to know 
a. body of knowledge about principles of staff, suj^ervision, the 
I primary au^iencejpight -be an expert in that fields e. g., a ^ 
. , college professor^ IfSthe learner is 'Mqtiired, however, to 

^ '* ;>., denoiistrate competence In the application of tiiat body of 

- : knowledge,, evaluative' feedback from those being Supervised by 

the individual' ig a. requisite for mdking\Judgemerits about the 



1^- 



■ of attainment o j 

iov*: ' * .^^ The. Promise of QBE 




' . It ^is the conceptual framework implied by CBE which -holcls promise for' 
meaningful chaiige . and ^deveropment in the: desigfl and delivery o^ ^gparation pro- 
/^grams 'foi^ school administrators Since ^dal:^ are * not currently 
V STipport the value of ^any single philosophical orientation toward ingtrtiction 
as being greater than .that which is possible l:^y use of a differing orientation. 



there is no evideritial base rfor recommending tliat any given instructional format 

should b0#selected iii jpre^rence to another o . Regardless of the instructional' . 

" • ■ ■ - " • ■ ■ V • ' >' " ■ ■ - ■ -" ■ ^ ■ 

f^ijrmat used, however, the following steps *are necessary for the appl:|cation of 

^ ■ ■ * ■ ' . ' . •• ■• '- ' ■ .\^^ ' ■ , «^ ' ■ ■ . • 

tlBE principles: ; ' ^( ' • '''^ j^*^ . 

I 1* lExit criteria BhOiild be specif^-ed; at present, tfeis will need 

j;: / to Qcc^iir, for the most part, on the basis of^ a mixture of 

* evidence wd professional judgement*, v 

2, . !rhe primary and secondary audiences to be used as data sources 
in the. Judgement of competence for exit criteria must be *^i dent i- 
; fied* [Once Identified,"* these audiences can also serve as 
source of information for the design of program coaipanents.'] 



V 



3. Students entering a prpgram should be diagnosed by compaxdaon 
of their existing knowledge.% skills , behaviors, attitudes, and 
experiences to req\iired exit criteria; 

Instruction should be provided to the inMvidual or to groups 
of individuals through the utilization of a variety of .methodolo- 
gies selected as illustrattLq^Mof the intended outcomes and . 
also selected for proven or Jte^bm|)le utilitarian value in 
facilitating the accomplishment of intended Outcomes. 

The definitidh of the audience or audiences whose denyands are to •be met 

and used as* measurement criteria is related to the issue, of accountability , 



< As a concepts CBE demaoads that i)r<5Mra;tion progrMsVdemonstrate their accou^^ 



ability^ The demand, however, does riws^^ to the reality Just as the wish^^^ v^^ 

does. not, without effort, become the facto T^ task of specifying levelfe of 

■ {' " A'- ■' . «\ ^ 

^ acc'buhtability for preparation programs raises numerous questions : How is 

aecoTmtability^ to be defined, for a preparation program? Whait Are the real 

limits of accountability appropriate for a preparation program? Is the acct)unt- 

• . . f ■ ■ [■'- . . 

'^ility of . a ^preparatio^^^^^ aAd to its ^tUdents ended with the student's 

. ■ ■ " . - ' ' ■ " ■■ 

completion of the formkl preparatiloii pr^c 



Ac/ountability, in aijy se^t^ng, consi 
which are made o 



6.f ability to deliver on 
refers to the.^kbillW t,6 -^roVide a rationale for- 



pronifses^^^ ^bit^h atre made . 

actions wiiich are taken, the responsibility of l^i^ing promises to criteria 
for which sufficient control is possible /^o that t^k^individu^^ organization 
can legit ifliately be heldHo account for ihe outcomes obtained, and< the willing- 
ness to accept responsibility for. the outcomes which are'^actually achieve do 

The accountability of administrator|p^^^ 
limited to the- <?ompletlor| ?)f specified exit criteria with regard to individual 
students.' . Beyond this pointV suffici^rit ^ntrol^is^ so that the 

"preparation program bould of shoulcrte he3|li accountable for the individual. 
For groups of indij^i duals .^however,' the p|epar9tioti program should be able to 
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idefatify the relationship between' exit criteMa wiA^^robaljle 'future competence" 
SO .that predicDiions regarding^ competence canf bemadeVith a knovn degree of 
reliability and validity. . i 

^' . . The Stepa Ahead 

• " ^ ; 

CBE involves a willingne§s--i;o seek predictive relationships betwrfHl 
exit criteria, however they might be specified, and the subseauent Judgements 
of competence made by any^ and each type -of audience the practitioner interacts 
with. Until such reiationsliips are known and specified, uiitil^ the admission . 
of students into preparation programs c^rr^e made ion the basis of predictive 
possibilities of future success *i toth the preparation progrlmi and the pro- 
fession,* until prc^grams and curriculV-for administrator preparation — preservice 
or insel^ce— are jiesigned and specifie^so as to maximize strengl^P -and mini- 
mi-«e weaknesses of*lindividiial students enrolled in administrator preparation 
programs, and ujoftil exit'^>Q3r^ can be f elated in a predictable fashion to 

the assessment criteria whick are apj)lied jto the practitioner 4# subsequent 
profeasional roles and settingsyCBE will remain an idealo ^ 

The fo\ir most common instjnictlonal brientations to administrator prepara 

..\ • ■ 'v : .. ■ \ ' ■ ' .' ■ ■ 

tion — classical or traditional, acadecilc, phenomenological, and performance- 
based— *i^are an implicit assi^nption that competence can be Judged op sirfgle 
or limited categories of criteria and audiences. The classical and academic 
'Orientations, in practice , Judge competency -on the basis of cognitive criteria; 
of^en, the apjplication of these criteria id made 6n an idiosyncratic basis by 
professors chay-ged with the preparation of 'the schgol administrf^tor. , Proponent 
of the phenomenological approach are often reduced, in practice, to thi^^plic 



'tipn cff unspecified and idiosyncratic criteria or to a laissez-faire acceptance 
of the student's performance o Most PBE programs, as presently implemenjbed, re- 

V, ...» . . • f 

main tied to assessment practices which reduce JudgemenLs about competence to 
decisions made primarily or solely by professors of school admJ.nistrationo Hius, 
regardless of philosophical orientation, the mostw common audiende for judging 
the learner in a preparation prbgram is a single professor whose judgements are 
often jmade on an idiosyncratic basis. This audience of professprs has little ^r 
no importance in making judgements about thecompetence of the practitioner. 

V The si^udent in a pjreparation program can divide and conquer the demands 

of 'his preparation progi'am by adapting to\nultiple and often conflicting "stail- 
^ards held by different irtdividuals who servd\as his professors. To do this, 
the learner keeps each part of the preparation pis^gram isolated and then adapts 

* to the implicit br explicit statfl^ards he faeces o ThiXf legibility, while Perhaps, 
importanl^, may have negative consequences when the student faces situations ^ 
where he must cope with a variety of audiences and demands which m&y be in con- 

'flicto It is .not* surprising, for efxample, th?it many beginning administrators 

■ - * - ■■ * ■•■ '■'■t ' \ : ■• ■ ■ ' 

experience serious problems in caping with multiple demands from conflicting 

role groups; often, it is the first time that the individual has had such an 

experiencep Yet, the professional fmd personal development of the individual 

administz^^tor,' to np small degree, will be dependent upon his ability* to sim^al- 

taneously interact with' multiple audiences o 

While the use of % single audience for asaresament and evaluation of 

competence is a common phenomenon, there is theoretical cohsen^sus that, ^multiple 

measures -permit greater accuracy in the assigning of valueo The proaise of CBE, 

A-' ■ ■ • " A 

if it £s/to'be realized, will demand that the application of exit criteria • 
U3ed to Qudge the competence^ or development of leamerb completing a pre^^aration 



prpi^ram involves Judgements made by multiple. audiences. The mere restructuring 
of criteria within a differing instructional' fonnat—a process which has, on > 
occasion, h«tppened in response to the PBE bandwagon—wlll not guarantee the 
pre^ratlon/ of mocre competent administrators . ^ * • 

■ / X A ^ 

I yiany or\the research WA assessmeiifc efforts which are -needed will be 
l6ng-range anov developnerital . Existing technology may be inappropriate; few 
Assessment moAeX^\Are available ^or conceptualizing and addressing the total 
task; anil, an ^phis^ on daily program opirationetl needs often takes- precedence 



over th^ need for c«refab\collection and, analysis ipC^At a. Thus fe^r*, the results 
have been no data at all or ^ta$a which arel so fragmented and obviously 'self-8*rving 
is to be highly Buspect . * ^ V * . 

It may well be that the of linking/ tJi^nultiple variables involved 

in^ d preparation program with the sWsequentJ^ demohstration of competence by 

a pi-actitlone^— at least ih any weMctabl^s^ marines — is so broad that the time 

^ . ■ . 7 . — - . ' 

and effort wh|Lch would bp required would be^ as Maxwell has charged with regard 

■ . • ' • '"/'*. ■ • 

to the CBE anii PBE movement in teacher education, " a shameful waste lOf mental 

• • ' * 12 

and materials resources \rti^ch could be put tQ better use^ If thorough atten-. 



tion can Jot be given to needej^ assessment and research functlbns, it might ie\ 

• • ' ' ^ ' *^ • . 

better to leave the task untouched. No as'sesdment evidence other than that 

•» \% ■ '\ ' ' . 

which is p^sently being used, ^feQ^^ed with a continued reliagice^ on intuit ioii 

and professional ^Judgement, is probai^y^ better tftanXth^' prqlife^ frag- 

mentary and meaninglese assessment or research efforts wii^ich" fdll toNldentify 

^ 'tifefe^ presence or absen»j(r of linkages be^^ween the exit Criteria estaBS^ishedc^^for 

a preparation program and sufcaequent Judgement 9 which are ma^e about aa^ihistra-^ 



tor competrence. 
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